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SUCCESS ON THE STAGE. 



MB. McCULLOUGH. 

To undertake to say what are all the requisites to success 
as a tragedian would be rash for any one individual — certainly 
for me. Success itself may be variously estimated; but, as- 
suming the success meant to be artistic, it should not be 
difficult to indicate some of its conditions. Among these are 
health and fair personal appearance. Flexibility of feature and 
grace of movement are in a high degree desirable, and both are 
susceptible of being in a greater or less degree acquired and cul- 
tivated. Beyond these there must be strong intelligence, — the 
capacity to learn. It need not be necessarily a quick intelligence, 
but it must have the power to grasp and hold the meaning of the 
writers of great plays. Doubtless, these are things which any- 
body could say, but none the less they lie at the bottom of 
the art and must be stated. 

But, given these, two things further are imperatively essen- 
tial: first, what may be summed up in the one word, heart — the 
capacity to feel lofty emotions, and to make others feel them ; 
and, second, industry. It is difficult to state in terms what is 
meant by the word heart. It doubtless is the same that some 
mean when they say genius, and others when they say mag- 
netism. There are those who can feel all the emotions of 
great dramatic characters, but lack the capacity of translating 
them to others, and those who, with all the physical and mental 
requisites for such translation, are always cold and unaffect- 
ing, as artists, because they cannot apprehend emotionally as 
well as intellectually. If it be asked how one is to know 
whether this gift is possessed or not, the answer must be that 
the only possible evidence, in advance of trial, is purely internal. 
If it exist, its possessor can scarcely be wholly unconscious of 
the fact, though he may never put it into practical exercise. If 
it is not born with the man, it can never be acquired. 
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This, then, may be held to be the primal necessity: the 
possession, by right of birth, of more or less — and the more the 
better — of this magnetism, genius, dramatic instinct, capacity to 
feel and to make others feel, call it what yon will. It is inde- 
scribable in words, but it is not unrecognizable. 

But, added to this, there must be that second requisite, of 
equal necessity, if not of equal dignity, — untiring industry. The 
young man who expects to find " a royal road" to eminence in 
the dramatic profession, who expects to get on without unre- 
mitting labor, patient study, and, so far as the frivolities and 
dissipations of life and society go, unrelenting self-denial, will 
inevitably be bitterly disappointed. There are no exceptions 
to this iron rule. There is not an eminent actor on the stage 
who cannot look back to years when the hours which, to many 
of his companions, were hours of leisure and jollity, were to him 
hours of hard, patient, often apparently fruitless, study. Prob- 
ably every one of them also can recall companions who started 
in the race, with every advantage of health, strength, voice, 
manly beauty, intelligence, and dramatic instinct, who have 
long been distanced, solely from a lack of this capacity for 
patient industry. The stage is full, to-day, of men of fair intelli- 
gence who cannot, or, at least, do not, succeed even in small parts, 
because they do not bend all the energy of an earnest purpose 
to understanding the meaning of the lines they speak. It is a 
grievous mistake to think the actor's life an easy one, eminence 
aside ; and it is a far more grievous mistake to fancy that the 
grace and beauty of Apollo and the genius of Roscius — all the 
divine gifts that could be concentrated in one man — can win 
histrionic greatness without hard, close, painful work. And yet, 
to him who is imbued with a genuine love of the art, that art is, 
in itself, ample compensation for all the labor and the pain. 

It is usually considered advisable to enter the profession at 
an early age, probably seventeen or eighteen years, and it is true 
that many of the most successful actors may be said to have 
grown up on the stage. Doubtless it is well to begin early, but 
it is also important that the beginner should first lay broad and 
deep the foundations of general intellectual culture, and neglect 
no subsequent opportunity f orwidening and deepening his mental 
grasp. The art of the actor, of the tragedian especially, touches 
all the many sides of life, and every department of human knowl- 
edge contributes to its truth and power. As to place of begin- 
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ning, the best is, of course, where the best examples of the art 
are to be seen, and that is in the large cities. But whether there 
or elsewhere, the first step to be taken is to learn thoroughly the 
routine of the stage, — to enter, to cross, to leave, etc., — so 
that this may all be done, as it were, unconsciously, leaving the 
intelligence free to grapple with the intellecti al and emotional 
requirements of each part. 

Methods of cultivating voice, look, and gesture are almost as 
various as the peculiarities of men, but care should be taken 
never to push either to straining or excess. It is an exceedingly 
difficult thing even to stand quietly on the stage, and there is an 
almost universal tendency in young actors to over-gesticulation. 
It has been well said that " the master spell of power is calm- 
ness," and it should be a constant aim to cultivate that dignified 
repose of manner which is in itself commanding, which is always 
suggestive of reserved power, and which contributes so forci- 
bly by contrast to make a climax of passion striking and effect- 
ive. A dead level of vehemence is as dreary, to say the least, 
as one of dullness. It is only through the cultivation of this 
repose and self-command that the mind is left free to elaborate 
the niceties of detail, the apparently involuntary shades of look 
and movement and attitude, the subtleties of by-play, all those 
little things, the easy and graceful observance of which puts the 
last high finish on the actor's art. 

The " traditions of the stage " are a body of rules containing 
much that is true and artistic, and not a little that is false and arti- 
ficial. No actor who hopes for eminence can afford wholly to dis- 
regard or despise them, and as little can he afford to be rigidly 
bound by them. It is the prerogative of greatness in all walks of 
life to break down traditions often, to show by daring departure 
from them wherein the old ideals were false, and to create the new 
and true. But it must not be therefore assumed that merely to de- 
part from tradition is always to be great. The true course for the 
aspirant would seem to be to learn first all that traditions enjoin, 
and then bend all the force of fine intelligence and genuine feeling 
to the task of evolving something which, in the light of all past 
experience, and the scrutiny of study and reflection, shall be bet- 
ter than the old. Original conception grafted upon knowledge 
of the past is the true method of evolution in stage art. 

If, now, what has been said of the capacity to feel and 
to make others feel be recalled, it will be seen how it acts 
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supremely through the methods just . indicated. It is safe to 
say that no man can ever be a great exponent of emotions 
which he cannot feel. "Without transfusing his work with the 
fierce light of genuine feeling in himself, the actor may be per- 
fect in his methods, but he will be cold and merely artificial — 
he can never compass any supreme and god-like moments when 
his auditors are fcwept away in the tempest of his passion. 
Feeling, — inspiration some may call it, — there must be, but it 
should be governed in its methods of expression by the culti- 
vated intelligence and the trained physical resources. Tears, 
for example, are moving and effective, but to make grotesque 
faces, to snivel and blow the nose, is not dignified, and provokes 
ridicule. Tears may fall on the stage, but the trained art must 
see to it that their trivial and ludicrous attendants are elimi- 
nated. It follows from this view, as a necessary corollary, that 
playing a given part in precisely the same way on every occasion 
is impossible to the really great artist. No man is always in 
precisely the same mood. When his nerves are wrongly strung, 
from any cause, his training in the technics of his art will save 
him from failure; but he cannot be always at his best, and 
hence exact precision on all occasions may be held to be conclu- 
sive evidence of artificiality. 

Finally, let it be added, in the dramatic profession, as in 
others, " there is always room at the top," and just now there is 
room in all positions which call for intellectual force. The chances 
of success in this country were never greater than they are now. 
Americans are pronounced lovers of the drama Theaters and 
theatrical organizations have multiplied and are multiplying all 
over the land. The social and general standing of theatrical people, 
in the higher walks of the profession especially, has vastly ad- 
vanced, and the advance continues. The demand for intelligent 
actors is urgent and increasing. The too common notion that cor- 
rupt practices are necessary to advancement is utterly baseless. 
No scheming of managers — if such there be — or cabals of enemies 
or friends, can long avail to suppress the merit that comes of 
hard work grafted upon natural fitness, or long sustain in high 
place one artistically unequal to the station he occupies. And 
there is no other walk in life where the rewards of good work, 
both in pecuniary recompense and in public recognition, are so 
quick, so large, and so sure. 

John McCullough. 
vol, cxxxv. — no. 313. 41 
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MADAME MODJESKA. 

I think that success, in the usual meaning of the word, 
ought not to be the chief ambition of the dramatic candidate. 
His aim should be higher ; his great object should be to be true 
to his art, whether such fidelity be rewarded by appreciation 
from the public or not. " Fais ce que dois, advienne que pourra? 
must be his motto. Success is not always the best evidence of 
artistic merit. How many good actors have remained all their 
lives in obscurity, and, on the other hand, how many indifferent 
ones have obtained a certain kind of popularity. Above every- 
thing, an artist ought never to sacrifice his own artistic convic- 
tions to the momentary tastes of the public; such a sacrifice, 
although followed by a short-lived success, will lower him as 
an artist, and kill in him whatever there may be of natural 
ability. 

The actor, like the poet or the painter, must be born with a 
certain amount of native talent, which, if neglected, may dis- 
appear, but, if cultivated thoroughly and rightly, will produce 
the desired results. I believe, however, that a person who is 
deprived of these natural gifts, and who possesses an average 
amount of intelligence, can, by careful and judicious training, 
acquire a certain amount of technical knowledge, or what I 
would call the handicraft of the profession, so as to fill, respect- 
ably, minor parts on the stage, and not be out of place in what 
is called a good ensemble. 

But I cannot believe that a person not possessing those natu- 
ral gifts has ever acquired by study the " creative power " which 
is the distinctive mark of a true artist. "With the actor, creative 
power implies the faculty of building up a character true to 
nature, and of endowing it with life, so as to produce the illusion 
that his personation is not a fiction, but a reality. 

True, we have, in the annals of the stage, quite a number of 
instances of actors being unpromising at first and eventually 
becoming eminent. This does not prove that they did not pos- 
sess the necessary talent, but simply shows that, for some reason 
or other, they were not able to display their ability. Possibly ner- 
vousness, want of experience, or injudicious choice of parts de- 
prived them for a time of their power ; while later on, experience, 
good advice, or some fortunate circumstance allowed them to 
bring to the surface what was concealed within. In a word, 
then, the first essential qualification for an actor consists in an 
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inborn talent, the character of which might possibly be described 
as an imaginative and assimilative faculty which allows him to 
merge his individuality into that of another. 

The next essential is the constant study and work required 
to cultivate and improve the natural gifts. I never have seen 
genius succeed without labor, and I suppose that it is the insepa- 
rable quality of genius that it will never neglect activity in the 
special branch of science or art toward which it is inclined. 
Was it not Goethe who said that genius was always accom- 
panied by an extraordinary ability to work, and that its peculiar 
character partly consisted of an instinctive knowledge how to 
work. But the happy possessor of genius has, intuitively, a 
deeper insight into the mysteries of art, which enables him to 
learn quickly, and which shows him the most direct path to 
follow. Besides, study and observation being congenial to 
him, his task appears easy, and his efforts are not strained. 
But, nevertheless, true genius could not exist with laziness and 
inactivity. 

I do not think that the feeling of a special aptitude for 
acting should be much relied upon. Genius is generally uncon- 
scious of itself. I have generally observed that the most 
eminent artists were often the most diffident and unassuming, 
and that they passed frequently through periods of great dis- 
couragement. There are moments in the life of an artist when 
he may feel like Michel Angelo, exclaiming before his statue of 
Moses, "PorcMiionparlaif" But such moments are rare. How 
much more frequent are those when, feeling how far he is yet 
from the ideal that he tries to attain, he is tempted to throw 
away his brush, his chisel, or his stage-purple, and to give up 
the Herculean task ? 

The right frame of mind, I imagine, for one who enters upon 
a dramatic career must not consist so much in a feeling of con- 
fidence in his own powers as in a sincere devotion to his art, 
a firm belief in its high mission, while in his heart must burn 
that sacred flame which gives him the courage and energy to 
overcome all obstacles and undergo all privations. It is what 
we Catholics call " vocation." 

It would be a great mistake to choose the profession with the 
idea that money comes easier and work is less hard in this than 
in any other. There is little hope for the advancement of such 
aspirants. 
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There is no greater mistake than to suppose that mere pro- 
fessional training is the only necessary education. The general 
cultivation of the mind, the development of all the intellectual 
faculties, the knowledge how to think, are more essential to the 
actor than mere professional instruction. In no case should he 
neglect the other branches of art ; all of them being so nearly 
akin, he cannot attain to a fine artistic taste, if he is entirely 
unacquainted with music, the plastic arts, and poetry. 

The best school of acting seems to me to be the stage itself — 
when one begins by playing small parts, and slowly, step by 
step, reaches the more important ones. There is a probability 
that if you play well a minor character, you will play greater 
ones well by and by ; while if you begin with the latter, you 
may prove deficient in them, and afterward be both unwilling 
and unable to play small parts. It was my ill fortune to be put, 
soon after my entrance on the stage, in the position of star in a 
traveling company. I think it was the greatest danger I en- 
countered in my career, and the consequence was that when I 
afterward entered a regular stock company, I had not only a 
great deal to learn, but much more to unlearn. 

The training by acting, in order to be useful, requires a cer- 
tain combination of circumstances. It is good in the stock 
companies of Europe, because with them the play-bill is con- 
stantly changed, and the young actor is required to appear in a 
great variety of characters during a short period. But it may 
prove the reverse of good in a theater where the beginner may be 
compelled for a year or so to play one insignificant part. Such 
a course would be likely to kill in him all the love of his art 
render him a mechanical automaton, and teach him but very 
little. 

Private instruction can be given either by professors of elocu- 
tion or by experienced actors. I know nothing of the first, as 
there are no professors of elocution, to my knowledge, outside 
of America and of England, and I never knew one personally. 
But speaking of private lessons given by experienced actors, 
there are certainly a great many arguments and instances in 
favor of that mode of instruction. Of course, a great deal 
depends upon the choice of the teacher. But, supposing he is 
capable, he can devote more time to a private pupil than he 
can to one in a public school. Some of the greatest actresses 
that ever lived owed, in great part, their success to the in- 
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structions of an experienced actor, of less genius than them- 
selves. Take, for instance, Rachel and Samson. Strange to 
say, it happens often that very good actors make but poor 
professors, while the best private teacher I ever met was, like 
Michonnet, but an indifferent actor himself. The danger is that 
the pupil in this kind of instruction may become a mere imitator 
of his model. Imitation is the worst mode of learning, and the 
worst method in art, as it kills the individual creative power, 
and in most cases, the imitators only follow the peculiar failings 
of their model. 

There are many objections to dramatic schools, some of 
which are very forcible. There is in them, as in private teach- 
ing, the danger of imitation, and of getting into a purely 
mechanical habit, which produces conventional, artificial acting. 
Yet it is not to be denied that a great number of the best 
French and German actresses and actors have been pupils of 
dramatic schools, and that two of the schools — those of Paris 
and Vienna — have justly enjoyed a great celebrity. Of the 
schools I have known personally I cannot speak very favorably. 
One point must be borne in mind ; a dramatic school ought to 
have an independent financial basis, and not rely for its support 
on the number of its pupils, because in such a case the managers 
might be induced to receive candidates not in the least qualified 
for the dramatic profession. 

Of the three elements that, in my opinion, go to make up a 
good dramatic artist, the first one, technique, must be acquired by 
professional tra inin g ; the second and higher one, which is art 
itself, originates in a natural genius, but can and ought to be 
improved by the general cultivation of the mind. But there is 
yet something beyond these two : it is inspiration. This cannot 
be acquired or improved, but it can be lost by neglect. Inspi- 
ration, which Jefferson calls his demon, and which I would call 
my angel, does not depend upon us. Happy the moments when 
it responds to our appeal. It is only at such moments that an 
artist can feel satisfaction in his work — pride in his creation ; 
and this feeling is the only real and true success which ought to 
be the object of his ambition. 

Helena Modjeska. 
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MR, JEFFERSON. 

It is asked, What are the qualifications that one should 
possess to become a successful actor or actress? This is a 
difficult question to answer. "What would be the reply of a 
scientist if you were to ask him what were the qualifications 
necessary to become a successful astronomer, or a great natural- 
ist? I fancy I see the old gentleman now. He removes his 
spectacles, and, thoughtfully rubbing his nose, looks at the ques- 
tioner as if he were a long way off. He says, "Well, really, 
I — I. Dear me, will you just say that over again?" You 
repeat the query. "Well," he says, "perhaps inborn ability 
may be of some service ; and then, I should think that a great 
love, even a passion for such a calling, might be valuable ; but 
even these advantages, and a great many more that I can't 
think of, will be of very little use unless they are joined to 
earnestness and industry." 

Now, I would say that, in addition to these qualities, to make 
a successful actor, one must be gifted with sensibility, imagina- 
tion, and personal magnetism. The art must be commenced at 
the foundation, or the superstructure can scarcely stand. The 
student should be content to enter upon the lower walks of the 
profession, and this is his first stumbling-block, because the 
lower positions are erroneously considered to be degrading. 
But, to "carry a banner" is necessary, and is certainly not 
degrading to a beginner in the art of acting. All professions 
require that the student shall master the drudgery of his calling. 
Before the astronomer makes his great discoveries, he must 
have learned arithmetic. The distinguished savant has mas- 
tered the elements of his specialty. The famous chemist tries 
the most simple experiments, and has not hesitated to soil his 
hands in the laboratory. This simple drudgery is the key to the 
dramatic profession, yet the thought of it affrights the tyro; and 
how natural that it should do so, for all the apparently degrading 
offices of other occupations are performed in private; but on 
the stage the personal mortification has to be borne in the full 
glare of the public, and, still worse, in the presence sometimes of 
friends and relations who have come expressly to see how " our 
John" will act his part. Poor John! How, inwardly, for the 
first time, he wishes his friends and relations were — somewhere 
else ! He had rather the whole world had been there than that 
small family party, who themselves are indignant at the man- 
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ager for giving their relative such a little thing to do. And 
to think that this same mortification has to be repeated night 
after night, perhaps season after season ! Do yon not recognize 
other qualities that must now support him ? Should he not have 
nerve and fortitude, and how seldom these are coupled with 
sensibility and imagination ! By many failures he may learn 
to succeed, and thus find out what not to do, rather than what 
to do. 

This, of course, is the darkest side- of the picture ; for, though 
the successes by persons going upon the stage without experience 
have been of rare occurrence, still we cannot deny that there have 
been several exceptions to place against the many failures. But, 
how small is the list ! If all the failures could be collected, the 
line would " stretch out to the crack of doom." 

But, to return to the dramatic aspirant. "We all know the 
young man who calls after our early dinner — say about four 
o'clock, just as we are going to take our sacred nap — and 
craves our confidence. He fears his family will offer very 
serious objections to his entering the theatrical prpfession, and, 
of course, for their sake, as well as his own, he could not think 
of holding a subordinate position. It is true he has failed as a 
hatter, and his success in upholstery did not seem to place him in 
a position to be entirely punctual in the payment of his board. 
But" he felt that he had that within him that could accomplish 
Samlet. Such young persons should remember that some of the 
greatest actors have commenced by holding inferior positions. 
Many have failed year after year, and been utterly discouraged, 
until some fortunate character has brought out the latent 
strength within them. 

My remarks must necessarily be general, for the value of 
any particular advice given to a person depends much upon that 
person's nature, his capabilities, and how far he has advanced. 

Some actors are inspirational and inventive ; others, again, 
require everything to be clearly mapped out, and a thorough 
plan of action arranged before they begin. The greatest excel- 
lence is attained when the mechanism forms the ground-work 
and base of the inspiration. If they go hand in hand, a har- 
monious performance is sure to be the result. 

If you are unsuccessful as a poet, a painter, an architect, or 
even a mechanic, it is only your work that has failed ; but with 
the actor it does not end here : if he be condemned, it is himself 
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that has failed. Then, too, he is present, and is the personal 
witness of the public's censure and his own mortification. He 
cannot, like the painter, rub out his work, or alter and improve 
it before it goes to the exhibition. The bad effect an actor has 
produced must stand against him. How necessary, then, it is 
that a clear and effective outline of his character should be 
sketched out and fully arranged before he exposes himself to 
this ordeal, or insults his audience by an undefined jumble of 
ineffective work ! 

The study of gesture and elocution, if taken in homeopathic 
doses and with great care, may be of service ; but great effects 
can only be produced by great feeling, and, if the feeling be true 
and intense, the gesture and the elocution must obey it. It is 
safer, however, to study gesture and elocution than to study 
nothing. Better be pedantic and mechanical than indefinite and 
careless. The one at least shows a desire to please, while the 
other is insulting to an audience, and I don't believe that audi- 
ences ever forgive carelessness. Besides, elocution will at least 
assist one in articulation, and this important adjunct is too often 
slighted on the stage. 

Look at an audience during a play, and you will see that 
many are leaning forward, with an expression on their faces as 
though they were hopelessly seeking for information. They 
seem careworn and unhappy. This despair occurs generally in 
the earlier scenes, when the spectators are not all in their seats, 
and attention is difficult because of the noise of folding-chairs ; 
the rustle of Mr. Worth's silk dresses ; the sudden desire to con- 
sult the play-bills, to discover what theater royal has lately been 
robbed of its artistic treasures ; and, above all, the bobbing 
about of the late lamented Duchess of Gainsborough's irrepres- 
sible hat; for, though we are told that this graceful article forms 
a fine background to a lovely face, it is a bad foreground to a 
comedy. Now, as these difficulties are unavoidable and will occur, 
the actor must show his generalship and meet the foe. Instead, 
therefore, of beginning work in a timid, inane, and indifferent 
way, he should use precision, strength, articulation, and force, 
even beyond the requirements of the scene, in order that he may 
get the confidence of the audience, and, through this, their 
attention. 

I have given no details here, because they could not be 
stated in writing. The few generalities that I have written 
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are the result of my experience, which, I dare say, will widely 

differ from that of others who may write on the same subject. 

To those who may wish to follow the theatrical profession, 

and who have an earnest desire beyond the exhibition of their 

own vanity to study the art of acting for its sake, rather than 

for their own, I should desire to give all the information in my 

power ; but to those who, having nothing else to do, and who 

desire to go upon the stage for amusement, I would give the 

same advice that "Punch" did to people about to marry — 

u Don't " 

Joseph Jefferson. 



ME. BARRETT. 

Every gift, both mental and physical, that a bountiful nature 
can bestow upon a man will be found of use to the successful 
actor. No man, of course, has all these gifts ; few have any of 
them developed to perfection. I do not think the question 
of bodily size has anything to do with success. There have been 
large generals and small generals. Salvini and the present Booth 
are great tragedians; yet the one is a large, the other a small 
man. It is necessary to have a good body, but it is also necessary 
to have an acute mind and an aptitude for your calling. 

It would be best if the young man could start in a good 
school of actors, so that he might have none but good models to 
guide him. In the present constitution of our stage, that is an 
absolute impossibility. No matter what fitness a man might 
possess, he would now find it extremely difficult to get into a 
company of good actors to make a beginning. He can do the 
next best thing: he can go where he can get actual experience. 
That he can do # where the standard is not particularly high. 
There, whatever 'talent he may possess will have a freer and a 
broader scope. He must commence at the bottom. No man 
can be an actor, or successful in any calling, who does not begin 
at the beginning and learn thoroughly the alphabet of his task. 
No qualification can overcome that necessity. But the man who 
has high qualifications has this advantage over the man who has 
not, that he can much more readily begin at the beginning than 
the man of ordinary ability. No man has ever yet clutched 
the diadem of success at " a single bound." Such a prodigy 
of genius may arise who shall be able to solve intuitively the 
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problems of art; but we have not yet seen Mm. The greatest 
actors have been the hardest workers. 

The best school for the young actor is to put him at the 
hard work of the theater. His training must be essentially 
practical. No school of elocution, no training outside the 
theater can I regard as at all valuable. All teachers of elocu- 
tion come to the theater for their models ; why should the 
pupil go out of it for his ? In other words, the novice will find 
in the theater exactly what he wants, if he knows how to get 
hold of it. The theater is the school of the actor ; it furnishes 
the practical experience he needs, and it leaves the beginner 
ample margin for the exercise of his own genius beyond the 
lines within which he has been confined. 

An actor can be great only in few parts. He may strive to 
succeed in many r61es, and his experience and personal qualifi- 
cations will carry him a good distance toward success, but great- 
ness lies for each man only in a certain groove. I am speaking 
now of all artists and not especially of tragedians. 

Now, given qualification, given youth, the next things, of 
course, are culture and industry. What I mean by culture is 
exactly what the great painter means by it, who furnishes his 
mind, not only with the details of his art, but with all the col- 
lateral particulars that reflect upon his art. A great painter has 
not only a knowledge of his art, but is educated on all questions 
relating to his profession. 

Industry in any art is generally the resource of those who are 
not gifted by nature for their calling. Give it to the qualified 
man, and the product is a Garrick, a Salvini, a Coquelin. But 
no fitness, no amount of genius will take the place of industry 
and culture. I can conceive no calling in which the necessity 
for labor — constant, enduring labor — is so great as that of the 
actor who would succeed in his profession. The man who 
familiarizes himself with the best things in literature and in all 
the arts, naturally raises his own standards, and his ideals be- 
come purer and higher. This knowledge will exhibit itself in 
every part in which he appears; it forms the unexplainable 
something which separates the man of great parts from the man 
of mediocre ability. These accomplishments refine the taste, and 
the influence of taste in the conception of character is a very 
important one. It separates the uncommon from the common. 
It refines the conception and adorns the performance. Kefine- 
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ment exhibits itself in the voice, in the look, and in the gesture. 
Practice cultivates and strengthens the voice ; it is the perfect 
utterance of the character. Its strength may be cultivated, its 
quality improved, but its fidelity in expressing the character of 
the man can never be changed. 

The faults of any gifted person, man or woman, entering upon 
any calling, are the faults of over-doing, extreme anxiety, awk- 
wardness arising from timidity, over-sensitiveness and inexpe- 
rience. All these difficulties can be overcome by observation, 
industry, practice, experience and by the exercise of good taste. If 
one were asked for an illustration of good taste in acting, he might 
compare the performances of men like Mr. Jefferson, or Mr.War- 
ren, with those of some comedians who preceded them. 

The work of all great men is laid down absolutely by certain 
law ; the presentation of it is often modified by the actor's feeling 
at the time. This may color the performance differently one 
night from the other, but it never alters the structure or form of 
it. In other words, genius in the dramatic art is, what some 
Frenchman has described it to be, in general terms, " that some- 
thing " which goes on where talent leaves off. Actors are the 
most moody of people. Being men of sensitive organizations, 
and constantly called upon for high nervous effort, they are 
naturally creatures of mood, and subject to fits of exaltation and 
depression. Much also depends on the audience in the warmth 
or color of an actor's performance on any occasion. " An audi- 
ence generally gets what it brings," Emerson says. 

The danger to the young actor lies in his being too suddenly 
thrust forward in his career, in the whisperings of vanity which 
often lead him to mistake the applause of the audience, which has 
been really given for the sentiment of the author, as a tribute to 
his own merit, thus discouraging industrious effort on his part to 
reach higher planes. The actor who does not realize that each 
day ought to teach him something in his profession has reached 
a point where his place will soon be taken by others. The life 
of the actor is a constant and laborious struggle. The dramatic 
art is, in the words of Shakespeare, a mirror of nature. The 
actor holds that mirror up: it is therefore necessary that he 
should be fa mili ar with the nature he is to represent. Only wide 
reading, large observation, intense industry and perseverance can 
keep him abreast with the knowledge of the nature of his time — 
its changing expressions and forms. 
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When once a character has been conceived, after mature 
thought, it should not be subject to change — that is the fixed 
quantity in dramatic art ; elaboration in treatment and color will 
come after, with knowledge and experience. The main con- 
ception, if studiously and thoughtfully worked out, surely never 
changes. 

At some time in his youth every actor is an imitator ; but 
that habit is like a crutch, which he casts aside when he is able 
to walk by himself. That practice must not be understood as 
following tradition. Tradition, as applied to tragedy, means 
the physical bines in which old plays have been acted. Adopting 
these, the artist takes what serves the purpose of his own con- 
ception, and, if a great man, makes new ones for the next 
generation. 

The absolute influence of the dramatic art to-day is greater 
than it ever was, and it seems, sometimes, as if it were the only 
real influence at work, in art, in the world. This is true, not 
only of America but of Europe — almost more true of Europe 
than of America. For this very reason the actor's calling is 
higher, and demands greater labor and sacrifice on his part. It 
calls for a better equipment, and he who does not rise to the 
necessity of greater industry in thus equipping himself will 
find himself distanced very early in the race. The actor who 
does not realize the greatness of his calling, the high estimate 
which wise men are placing upon it, and the warm interest 
which all moralists and scholars are taking in it, and does 
not govern himself thereby — keeping his own standard at least 
as high as the world's estimate of him, living an industrious, 
studious, clean life — is unfaithful to the trust which has been 
placed in his hands. His hours of study being given to those 
employments which are of service to him in his art, he will do 
well to be careful in the selection of companions for his hours 
of leisure. Every influence, public or private, which militates 
against the elevation of his own taste, and therefore, indirectly, 
against the improvement and advancement of his art, should be 
resisted and suppressed. 

Greater esprit de corps should exist among the beginners in 
the theater. We owe it to our profession also that those who 
are admitted to its lower ranks should be subjected to the same 
scrutiny that candidates for college are obliged to undergo. If 
it were possible, we ought to be more careful about the fitness of 
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those who enter the profession, in order that the young actor 
might look forward to the glory of the career he hopes to make 
with the same pride that a veteran performer looks hack upon 
the career he has made. Lawrence Barrett. 



MISS MITCHELL. 

In speaking of success as an actress, I can only offer my own 
personal theories for what they are worth, and in no degree 
wish to be regarded as attempting to be an absolute professional 
authority. 

To succeed on the stage, the candidate must have a fairly 
prepossessing appearance, a mind capable of receiving pictur- 
esque impressions easily and deeply, a strong, artistic sense of 
form and color, the faculty of divesting herself of her own 
mental as well as physical identity, a profound sympathy with 
her art, utter sincerity in assuming a character, power enough 
over herself to refrain from analyzing or dissecting her part, a 
habit of generalization, and at the same time a quick eye and 
ready invention for detail, a resonant voice, a distinct articula- 
tion, natural grace, presence of mind, a sense of humor so well 
under control that it will never run riot ; the gift of being able 
to transform herself, at will, into any type of character ; pride, 
even conceit, in her work ; patience, tenacity of purpose, indus- 
try, good humor and docility. She must behave, in her earlier 
years, very much as if she were a careful, self-respecting scholar, 
taking lessons of people better informed than herself, with her 
eyes and ears constantly open and ready to receive impressions. 

She should begin by getting, if possible, into a stock company, 
even in the most inferior capacity, keeping within reach of the 
influence of her home, — or by joining a reputable combination 
on the road. Managers, no matter what may be said to the 
contrary, are always eagerly looking for talent in the bud, and, 
if a young girl, with reasonable pretensions to good looks, who 
is modest and well-behaved, and shows the slightest ability with 
a common-sense readiness to begin at the bottom of the ladder, 
should offer herself for an engagement, the chances are that she 
would get it with much less difficulty than she imagined. 
There are, no doubt, numerous candidates, even for the smallest 
positions on the stage, but those who possess «even moderate 
qualifications are extremely rare. Managers have, at present, to 
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take the best they can pick from a host of worse than inter- 
lopers. 

I do not think that novices reap any practical benefit from 
private lessons. The neophyte learns not merely of her profes- 
sional teacher, but of her audience ; and to be informed by the 
one without being influenced by the other is to have very lop- 
sided instruction. The stage itself! is the best, in fact, the only 
school, for actresses. It is a profession made up of traditions 
and precedents and technicalities. Mere oral advice, or train- 
ing in elocution or gesture counts for very little. They are, 
in fact, too often obstacles which have to be eventually and 
with difficulty surmounted. In some instances I have known 
"instruction" — of this sort — to bring about as prejudicial 
effects as if the victim had tried to learn the art of swimming at 
a dancing academy, and then put the knowledge thus gained 
into practice. The modulations of the voice and the language of 
illustrative gesture ought to be either taught by example or insen- 
sibly acquired by experience. To learn them by precept and rule 
has for a result, usually, that woodenness and jerkiness which 
one cannot help noticing in the "youthful prodigies " of the stage. 
To be an actress one has to learn other things than merely how 
to act, and that is why nobody ever succeeded in the profession 
who tried to enter it at the top. 

When the aspirant begins her career, let her be neither so 
young that she will be called precocious, nor so advanced in 
years that her mind has lost its youthful elasticity. Eighteen, 
I think, should be the minimum age, because a girl has by that 
time outgrown the impulses and the unreasoning ardor of child- 
hood, as well as acquired, if no more, at least a speaking ac- 
quaintance with the conditions of her existence. She ought 
to be able, at eighteen, to look out for herself, and to keep stead- 
fast in the path she has decided to tread. 

The early bent of* her studies and reading should be precisely 
the same as that of any other woman aspiring to be liberally 
educated. She should, if possible, speak French, at all events 
read it. She should be familiar with English literature. She 
should cultivate an acquaintance, through books and otherwise, 
with the highest as well as the lowest forms of human society. 
Refinement and general information ought to be the character- 
istics of every actress. 

Physical qualification in candidates for stage honors is 
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rather a delicate subject to discuss. It is absurd to try to 
ignore the fact that a woman's personal appearance is an impor- 
tant factor in the problem of her success upon the stage. An 
ugly woman, no matter how clever, is so heavily weighted in the 
struggle that it is hardly worth her while to continue it. Ex- 
traordinary genius, with the help of a friendly opportunity, has 
sometimes been able to combat the prejudice which opposes a 
homely woman. But the conflict is nearly always a hopeless 
one. And, I must confess, that this is only natural. An actress 
appeals to the eye almost as much as she does to the ear and to 
the judgment. She is a component part of one stage picture 
after another. As a figure in a tableau she is, of course, expected 
to be picturesque. To ask the spectator, therefore, to shut his 
eyes to her personal appearance is to exclude him from a large 
portion of the grounds on which he has a right to base his 
opinion. Besides, I have never been able to quite make up my 
mind as to what " dramatic genius " really is. I have been 
introduced to it so often in such different forms that I find it 
hard to positively identify it at any time. I believe, frankly, 
that a fair amount of comeliness is a necessary ingredient, and 
that without that fair amount the neophyte is just as much out 
of the competition as if she had a thin voice, a club-foot, or 
some variety of paralysis. Beauty alone makes but an imper- 
fect impression. And, conversely, for an actress to be actually 
unprepossessing is to be so much short of artistic perfection and 
completeness. 

There can be no denial of the fact that the tendency 
of American actresses is to be too lavish and sumptuous in 
matters of dress. The European stage does not offend in that 
direction, and the American public is certainly not so foolish as 
to mistake the gorgeousness of bad taste for real elegance and 
luxury. There has been during the last four or five years, in 
my own experience, quite a revulsion in favor of simple and 
judicious costuming on the stage. 

The faults to be avoided by a young actress are, so far as her 
private life is concerned, those that should be avoided by any 
other young woman. In her profession she should try to 
avoid envy and jealousy ; she should apply all her energies to 
acquiring technical education by experience, and she should not, 
therefore, be frivolous or careless. She should, in public, at- 
tempt with all her might to be as other women are. One of the 
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saddest features of my profession is its tendency to confuse the 
mind of young beginners with regard to what they ought and 
what they ought not to do outside the theater. I have seen in- 
nocent but foolish young girls involuntarily announce, by their 
dress and their behavior in public vehicles, that they were " pro- 
fessionals." Without being conscious of so offending against 
themselves and their art, they exhibit such incongruities and 
such "loud" taste in their attire, such demonstrativeness and 
such indifference to censorious observation in their manners, 
that I have over and over again been both pained and ashamed. 
The greatest and most dangerous fault that a beginner can com- 
mit is to gradually ignore the fact that she ought to be a lady 
always, — an actress only during the performance of her part. 

As for the parts, Shakesperean and otherwise, which a neo- 
phyte should study, I can only say (without speaking in the 
name of my profession) that in these days a young girl need not 
confuse or overload her mental digestion with any such diet. 
Shakesperean plays are hardly ever produced, and the " standard 
drama " should be mastered by degrees in actual performance 
upon the stage. The day has gone by when it was necessary for 
an actor or an actress to have a full repertoire. The combination 
system has reduced such once needful equipments to mere lum- 
ber which takes up more room (mentally) than it is really worth. 

The morals of actresses are very much like the morals of 
other people. " Society," as it calls itself, is pretty accurately 
reflected in every particular by the stage. My sisters of the 
profession are neither better nor worse than my sisters of the 
world outside. They labor under a double disadvantage. They 
are not only subjected to severer temptations (both positive and 
negative) than most other women, but in the fierce white light 
which beats upon them their mere weaknesses are magnified into 
flagrant immorality. 

It would be bold for me to pretend to descry the chances of 
success for the actress of the future. It is a lottery, this pro- 
fession of ours, in which even the prizes are, after all, not very 
considerable. My own days, spent most of them far from my 
children and the comforts and delights of my home, are full of 
exhausting labor. Rehearsals and other business occupy me 
Irom early morning to the hour of performance, with brief 
intervals for rest and food and a little sleep. In the best hotels 
my time is so invaded that I can scarcely live comfortably, much 
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less luxuriously. At the worst, existence becomes a torment and 
a burden. I am the eager, yet weary, slave of my profession, 
and the best it can do for me — who am fortunate enough to be 
included among its successful members — is to barely palliate 
the suffering of a forty weeks' exile from my own house and 
my family. 

For those of our calling who have to make this weary round, 
year after year, with disappointed ambitions and defeated hopes 
as their inseparable company, I can feel from the bottom of my 
heart. Each season makes the life harder and drearier; each 
year robs it of one more prospect, one more chance, one more 
opportunity to try and catch the fleeting bubble in another field. 

Maggie Mitchell. 



MB. WABBEN. 

It is with a feeling of considerable diffidence that I give my 
views on the subject of success as a comedian. It is true that I 
came from a theatrical family, and that I have been for many 
years before the public ; but it must also be borne in mind that 
I have been connected with one theater for a very long time, 
and have not had the opportunity "of seeing much acting. Such 
opinions as I give here are based, therefore, more on personal 
experience than on observation. 

It may be said, at the outset, that the chances for a young 
man to succeed in the profession at the present time are much 
better than they were years ago when I began my career ; or, to 
speak with greater accuracy, a young man can progress more 
rapidly now than he could in the old times. But the rule which 
was followed then still holds good, viz. : he should become, if 
possible, a member of a* stock company. There are very few 
theaters run on that principle at the present time, and it is 
unfortunate, both for the actor and the public, that such is the 
case. The system certainly tends to make a poorer set of actors, 
for it cannot be expected that a young man playing a single 
part for two or three years, in a traveling company, will become 
symmetrically developed as a comedian. If the aspirant can- 
not enter a stock company, then he will have to join one of 
the combinations and work his way up from the foot of the 
ladder. In old times that meant years of hard toil at poor pay. 
At the present time, if a young man has the necessary talent it 
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will not only be quickly recognized but liberally rewarded. To 
illustrate : there was an actor of very ordinary parts in one of 
the leading theaters of the city in which I live. He was finally 
cast for a character in which he displayed real comic genius. 
His ability was recognized on the instant, and he was at once 
engaged by one of the New York managers at a liberal salary. 
But such success as this should not make a young man forget 
that it is best to begin at the foot of the ladder, and make 
himself, by practical experience, a thorough master of all the 
details of the profession. 

I cannot say that I would advise any young man to enter 
what is commonly called " the variety profession," but I must con- 
fess that there are some actors in that line whom I regard as very 
clever ; they possess an amount of ability which should encour- 
age them to leave their positions and do better work on the 
legitimate stage. 

It is to be supposed that the successful comedian has some 
natural talent, or genius; though I think the better way to 
express the idea is to say that he should have a real, genuine 
appreciation of the humorous and grotesque in life, and the mag- 
netic power to make others feel as he feels. This does not mean 
that he should be what is commonly called "a funny man." 
Liston, one of the greatest comedians, was as serious as an owl 
off; the stage, and the oft-repeated story about the comedian who 
went to a doctor, and who was advised by the medical man to 
go and see himself perform, will occur to the reader. 

No special physique is required for success as a comedian. 
Charles Matthews's father said once, " Only fancy a fat man 
being a comedian ! " And yet there was John Reeve, a remarka- 
bly good comedian, and Keeley, — both Englishmen, and both 
fat, — and in our own country we have had Burton. On the 
other hand, Charles Matthews was thin, but that did not detract 
from his popularity. He was an actor of eccentric characters, 
but the same rule would hold good as to low comedians. 

All young actors start by being imitators of some famous 
actor. This is natural. The beginner admires some old come- 
dian who has attained success, and, for a while, he almost uncon- 
sciously imitates his peculiar style and mannerisms. The old 
actor furnishes him his ideal; but, gradually, as he becomes 
more experienced, the young man will (at least he should) form 
a style of his own, which, in course of time, will be distinct and 
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pronounced, with, scarcely a tinge of the mannerisms of his 
prototype. It may be said, therefore, that all acting is based 
on tradition. All the young tragedians, at one time, were mere 
imitators of Forrest, but the successful ones soon formed a style 
of their own. 

The true comedian should have the gift of, so to speak, get- 
ting out of himself into somebody else; he will endeavor to 
enter heartily into the spirit of the character he represents. He 
will dress the character correctly, but will not rely upon 
grotesqueness of costume, or an undue amount of grimacing 
to provoke laughter on the part of the audience. And it is a 
fault that young comedians are too apt to fall into : the habit 
of over-acting, over-dressing, and over-grimacing. Under such 
conditions acting ceases to be comedy; it is burlesque. The 
aim should be to display, in a legitimate and natural manner, 
the humor of the character the man represents, not the humor 
of the man who represents it, — to bring out all the comicality 
that the author has intended. An actor very often adds to the 
text, and this may be admissible in some cases, but I think that, 
as a rule, Shakespeare's advice about speaking the piece as 
it is written should be remembered. While following the idea 
of the author in presenting the character, the comedian will 
often find help from looking into real life. How much assist- 
ance he will derive in this way it is, of course, impossible to say, 
being a purely personal matter and dependent entirely on his 
powers of observation, his judgment and good taste. Though 
the characters on the stage are idealized forms of real life, yet 
they have a basis of fact in human existence as we see it around 
us, and the comedian who is a shrewd observer of human nature 
will not fail to find much that he can utilize. 

In playing the same part many times in succession, some 
comedians have maintained that it is best to play it in precisely 
the same way ; others are in the habit of making slight depart- 
ures from their original conception of the character, and have 
relied more on the inspiration of the moment to carry them 
through successfully than upon any set method of action. 
There is much to be said on both sides of the question. The 
truth is, it is so largely a matter of individual temperament that 
no general rule can be given. However, the comedian who 
plays the same part in the same manner at each representation 
must find his work easier ; he knows, too, exactly what he has 
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to do, and he can probably, in most cases, get nearer the mark 
of perfection than if he relies on the idea of spontaneity. 

The spread of literary culture has probably had the effect of 
making some of the old, broad, comic plays distasteful to many. 
Humor more delicate, more refined, is appreciated, and, as a con- 
sequence, it would seem that the comedian of the future, to be 
legitimately successful, must not only have an inborn talent for 
the profession, but must constantly bear in mind that he should 
not rely on many of the old methods which pleased the audiences 
of years ago. 

William "Warren. 



